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ABSTRACT - ' \\ 

In this third r*p6rt the Task Force focuses on , the 
wfciole child in an attempt to' help all agencies — responsible for any 
services to m iqr ant s-- improve the total range of services needed by 
migrant farmworkers and fishers, and.thus improve the migrant- child • s 
chances for a basic education* The recommendations explore two topics 
new to the Task Force (b'ilingual education and health care services) 
and reconsider ' five previously unresolved issues: ear Jy \ childhQod 

\ education, planning and evaluation, teacher, tr fining, . public 
information, and information and credit exchang^V Bilingual 
education, different from migrant education, should be available for 

/those migrant students who cannot f.tanctidh in a traditional English 
lanquaqe instructional program- • Engl ish skills should be developed 
via "teaching. English as K a second, language- H.ea'lth care services must ' 
be stressed in view of the high -rates o'f e,arly death ✓and communicable 
disease among migrant workers. Anfong other things, t.he Migrant 

'Student Record Transfer System (fJSRTS) health .record should matsh 
that of other health service 'programs* The MSRTS health records of 
migrant children residing, in non-Titl.e I areas ' should, be available 
to clinics a'ncl private physicians to promote- the continuity of 
medical care. The Task- Fores will .now. present its recommendations to - 
appropriate legislatures and agencies*. (SB), 
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FOREWORD 

The Interstate Migrant Education Task Force of the 
Education Commission of the States, which it is my, ' 
distinct'pleasure to chair, during its three years of - ' 
operation has played a pivotal role in motivating, organizing 
and encouraging the education, health and' social services' ' . 

communities tb better serve the migrant population 

\ '. • 

Through its broad based and very dedicated membership, 
the task forc.e has been responsible for real progress in the - 
Improvement of services to migrants. By convening 
representatives of groups that ordinarily would not come .■ 
into contact with one another, 'a better.understand.ing qf 
the range of factr-s impacting'.the migrant family has been 
fostered and mar constructive actions have been taken. 

. V . u '-: ' ■ 

This Third. Interim Report outlines many. steps that have, 
been. accomplished as a result of the task force's work and 
persistence, and many- others that the task force.believes. to \ 
be important goals for the future. It is my sincere hope 
that these -goaJs will Be achieved expeditiously to insure ' 
equity and equality for opr migrant citizens. - 

v . , . V 

(Williapf D. Ford, Michigan 
congressman and Chairman, Interstate " 
Migrant Education /ask Force 
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THE ISSUES AND TASK FORCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS : 



Bilingual Educa^torv 

The extent of the heed : for. bilingual -education for students 
who are -the children of migrant workers has not been 
' defined, but a hi^h percentage of these students are Mexican 

American:' because, many. Mexican Americans spe\ik Spanish- » 
' n s a first language, soifie bilingual education, is needled. For 
-purposes of this' report, bilingual 'odiif a lion is defined as ;he 
-process qf teaching wherein 'children who do not sp^ak 
* English are 1 taught in their native language to convey subject 
matter. Another aspe.l of bilingual education is to provide 
instruction ifi the Knglish language. In some areas of the 
country, such as so^th -Texas, mi^nt \v*5*^ers are cuite' 
often bilingual or sj eak mainly in :. 'language other :han 
Knglish. For example, a study done by InterAmerica !\ ■> 
earch; AssoViates il?>78) in federal Region X found that Tfi 
I^ft-e7tt % of\migrant workers surveyed preferred to speak"" 
Spanish as a first language. — r 

Kor children who possess little or no skill in English, school . 
can be an. imposs:tfir challenge. There have been some steps 
taken to improve the educational opportunities ot^' linguis- 
tically different' children. Jitle VII of the Elerhrfitaiy and 
V Secondary Education Act is an example of the recognition (Jtf 

^ the need for teaching linguistically ^ < '-vent -tyldren in a ; 

^language other than English. The i Jt VII is 

. to assiMjfr'hildren ; of limited English jjp ^ciejicy. to t 
improve tlnuV ^English Janguage s^iKs; '. . ( PuWlitr Law' ' 
!).'!-.'380, Section 703{3)(13)). In addition, many states have^ 
devekvped legislation on bilingual education. Perhaps the best 
kTrown legislation .was enacted -in ^Massachusetts where the^ 
•law" specifies thaOf a cer^ainjnufiber of bilingual children^ 
are present, tixe education^ program must be bilingual. Other j 

■ states, California, Michigah and Texas; for example, have 

. since passed similar statute/. V\ 

One of the major problems associatecLjyiihmilingual ecfuca- 
'tion is the lack of teachers who »can instruct children in a 
Language other than English. A secor 1 problem affecting 
bilingual education for the children of migrant farmworkers 
has, " been the 'common stereotyj of migrants as 
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.predominantly S 
education and n. 
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lize English-speak 
the total prtfgran 
'migrantf wprters 2 
■ to the findings 
(USD A), which, 
Force, documen; 
i22,000 were wh, 
black and other, 
many children of 
with migrant edu 



oeaking Hispanic/*. Thus, bilingual 
iucation are sometimes thought to 
conception tends to unfairly pena- 
- f «■■" ;re.n of',rijigrant workers by gearing 
bilingmal child:. The stereotype of 
~ s a^ics.is not based on fact, according 
t'.S.' Department of. Agriculture 
1.976 survey, The' Hipd. Farm Work 
' ::i*t of 213,00^ migrant farmworkers, 
«■ 7', 000 were Hisparfie and, 15,000 were 
Thus, bilingual .education* is necessary for . 
T.igrant workers, but it is not synonymous 



4s|6evero Gomez, task force member' and associate commis- 
sioner of ediraaUor- n Texas, stated : 

* • „ v / ' « 

To me, whether : id <»r is not' a migrant child, if it is a child who 
has Urn. ted English-speaking ability, there is no question ifr my ' 
m.nd that, in o- - to develonahat child educationally, vou have 
, to use the proc W'bilingmaf education. . . . Neither is there a 
question in my - that, for these 'children who are linf&istioal- 
v incapable o; .,•>,,,- the English lanLage in the traditional 
educational *no<i :,ilmgual education mist be incorporated into - 

" h e ' r h P M n,ng But U " der if arp paling with 

the children ol -nigran! workers'specifically, it has to be done in a . 
■ supplementary a'ctivty ( 1977). 



Title VII es h. . s Jbr planning, training and offering 

dir-ct servu development of bilingual programs. 

Therefore, ih^ .. uurden on schools to provide frfffjigual 
education falls on the Title VII programs and noj on migrant 
^ education programs. However, when Title VII or other 
^/progr^ns are rf&t available, migrant education programs must 
hav^the 2apab^ity of meeting the students* needs within' the 
^ migrant education .program. According \b the regulations for 
Title I migrant education, Section 116d.32(xr): ' , 

Each SE^Vshall include the following^ its application. . . (d) A 
summary of the information*, including information from other 
; ShAs aad from the Migrant Student Record Tra^feT System 
that the SEA has regarding the special educational nee\ls of the ' X 
migratory children expected toj^ve or living in the state during" 
the period covered by . the application. This summary must 
demonstrate that the SEA has obtained an accurate assessment of > 
the cultural an* linguistic backgrounds of these children and must 
include A description of the measures that the' 'SEA will'take to ' 
assure thjit a migratory child is not prevented from benefiting / 
tully trom the services provided by the Title I migrant education 
V P™*™" 1 . because .he mvshejoes not speak English or has limited 
T skilirr77 ( Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare (HEW), 1978^ 



The foHowing statement reflects the \)sit\on^ of -the togk , 
force on education for children wfio do not possess skills or 
proficiency in English: # ^ 

•* • ■ ■ ■ C /-J ' , 

A child who is lingfiisticalLy different-and who, beeause 

• of that difference, is unablato function in a traditional 
English language iffsimctionul program must haveHhe 
opportunity* to„ receive* instruction kn the language in 

0 • whi&r' hel?k& can function ' educationally. An equally 
critical eotfipoitent of bilingual etifiptation is the develop- 

- ^tnen't of ErTgliSw language skills. % A child musrbe able to 
function well iy En^lismff he or she is 't& fjesuccessful in 
an English society ofignglish-speaking^frhaols. This 
latter * skill may be accomplished through teaching 
'Englishes a sedpncLlqnguage^ 

' • \ . '• 

, Health Care Services • - "! > % 

The problems of children of migrant farmworkers and fishers 
with"; health xare are^oommon to many Americans; that is, 
tftGv cannot afford firs\ dass health care.. Further, the 
cfeprivation that pervades the lives of this segment of society 
m^kes children ancf their families, primary targek for many 
health care problems. A 1^74 .study (Exotech) found that v 
children-of migrant workers are often handicapped by heal^i 
and language problems that have the cumulati\je effect of 
depxessing achievement* and\ motivation. This finding was 
corfoboratijd recently in the" state of Washington (Lester, 
J978), where it was found that at least l(/percent\of children 
screened, had serious health problems. In that summer health . 
car^ program, Robert A. Tidwell, M.D., task force member, 
also found that 80 to 90 percent of the children seen had 
treatable medical problems. . k 

A recent report by RaAiirez (1977) highlighted some of the 
major statistics»concerning migrant health problems- Amon 
the findJfags she presented ^vere the following: 

• 'The migrant's life expectancy is 49 years, compared to the 

national average of 73' years. 

» *■. 

* • The infant mortality rate among* migrants is 25 percent higher ' 
4 than the nations average. * 4 

- ' ' - <f 

•• Birth injuries result in many cases-of cerebral palsy and mental 
retardation. v 1 , v . ^ * f 

• The migrant death rate from infl/tienza and pneumonia is 20 
percent higher than the nationahaverage, and' 25 times higher 



tha*n tuberculosis and other communicaRtfe di 

'■ • Th«* migrant \s liospitaJization Tate frorKaccidents is frOjwcf'nt 
higher thari'the national average. " — \ 

• JHk- migrant^ two mosUclironic conditions are,dia5etes and 
L* hyPerteDSi0n ' b ° th °^ wh b h re ^ uirc t ContinUous< on Koing care. 

• tPoor nutrition causes pre- and post-natal deaths, anemia antf 

extreVne dental problems, as we.ll as poor WnrtJl and physical 
development of Ihe children. * 

m / The largest (uUbreak of'typhoid in recent history ocpurred in a 
M migrant cajrrfto in Dade County, Florida, in 1973 and was 
Lraccg to a conS^mina ted w.lter supply (Ramirez, 1977). 

V Pifi^lic health care services available to migrant workew are 
N^rirrfariW provided by the fc migraff* health* program funded 
unSer the Migrant Health Act (Public *Law 87-692 >. Addition- 

- al solves of public heaigi care afe Title IbfESEA, Section 
303 of* the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), and Titles XI^ and XX of the-Social Security JVct. 
In 1977, $30 million \We av^ilablejto the migrant h,ealth 
program. Program funds a^S^anneled through the 10 federal 
regional offices to migrant h-eal^i 'clinics'. 'The 10 federal 
regional offices were established to* 'serve as a iirTk between 

, regional clusters of states*and fhe.agfencftsv national offices in 
Washington.. The program *is administered by "the Bureau of 
Community Health Services (BCHS) — " • 

■■ - % ;* S, , * , . s « 

• . bast year flfcHS supported 125 grantees that were center? in 
high impact areas and projects in low 5 impact areas. i\l$st of 

- Jhe t grantees operate year-round; providing ambulatory,health- 

care and lfnkages to hospital services, school health service's,^ 
family prtarinijig sjrviges, mentarhealth se^ces, arjci nutrition 
|ahd emergency food .program's- sponsored' by local state 
'agencies. * 



At the November 18-19, 1978*\ECS Interstate Migrant JEdu-' 
cation Task Porx:e meeting in Little Rock, Arkansas, Robert/ 
A. TidweiU IVKD., noted that Emigrant heal.th care project 
have two basic probtepp. The first problem, according-to Dr. 
Tidwell, is that proximity to services is* a key factor in service 
t usage, because many migrant workers and their families rrmy 
nctf .have -the transportation' of 'thV clinics' .'bperdting hours 
may" conflict with migrant working hours. Second, and 
perhaps more importan'tly/th'e clinics' year-round operation 
vforces clinfCs^to accept nonmigrants* when migrant workers 
are not in the area. Thus, when, migrant workers return to'the, 
area jm^k need health care, they tompete for servjces twthThe 

t • ; ' • : \irh s:r 7? . ■ 



" i% " * ■ . * ■ . * • ^ . % * • . ; 

/fulNyea^cli^rtts . In 1077, migrarn health cTinies saw 490,000 * 
clients^. jOf 'tbpse (clients, \only ^j^OOO ($5 percent) were 
migr&nVwor£ej36 or theV,depjep^n'ts^BCHS'rl978) * . .' . 

•The mofcle -nature of^ interstate m^raflt woTk<*ft ^so works-*' 
agains.t g'poc} healthcare, in^that they- are unable to^maintain 
a continuity of medical care 'tor two primary, reasons. ^tst," ■ 
migrant clinics have, not had\la read^ v means obtaining 
medic^r.ecord^ on .mijjrant -fan^llie^; arfcl' second/ mfe^an^ - 

.clinics are not tied irtto 'the health V : (^mf5bn^nt of. the NlTghmt^ 
Stud^nfheeo'rd Transfer .System (MS^TS). - . | . i 

. In' 1-978/ the migrant health office established a special t&k V 
force , to redesign its national mi^ant referral system. The 
result of the task force v e.fforts were: ' . > 

■-'A " ■ . a * ♦ ■■■ 

A. nvtu- patient carcf with complete medical history. : • 

• ' ■ "* 

v\ new: referral forjli .to., be" senWrom one health care 
. *' provider to another, when necessary. 1 

4 nqt^fj^. migrant health services directory With a listing * 
of all kndlj^n sources of health care fbr migrant-workers. 

.4 patient ^education program ^to improve .th^manner* in 
which patrons use the system. .. - 

Ewer\ where public services are available, migrant workers are '■- 
c.ften excluded froin treatment because "they are classified as 
nonresidents- by many health agencies funded by Titles XIX 
and X£ t&ection 228.11 of Title XX Regulations spd Public ' 
Law 93-647, Section 200-3. (d)(E^).,Thjs -Is contrary to the 
statutes and regulations governing Titles ^XIX and XX, but it 
still happens, according to migrant parents: ' 

: \ '« ■ r ■ * ■ * 
To make up for the lack of other health services, Title I v 

KfyEA migrant 1 education projects sometimes njust spejjd j 

some of their budget On health-related Services (Bove, 1976). f 

The health records of children enrolled in the Migrant 

Student Record Transfer System are transferred with their 

academic records to improve continuity of services and to 

avoid duplication of medical services, such as innoculations. 

Unfortunately, the MSRTS healtfi}records are not similar in 

form or -content to the. Title XIX or XX screening records, 

which are commonly used in 49 states; so, many y doctors 

operating under Title XX may have to either complete a new 



screening or use incomplete information to serve children of 
migrant farmworkers and fishers. TheWoblem of incompat- 
ible information Is being addressed b/MSRTS, but will not 
help with' a larger problem, which *\s that many children 
enrolled on the MSRTS in their home-base states *do not 
reside ih Title I migrant. project areas in receiving states. The 
medica^ histories of these children are not . available to 
physicians or jfealtK clinics in receiving states. Thus, treat- 
ments *may be interrupted or problems may be Ynisdi&gnosed. 
la either case, the child loses and is endangered and may 
tfecome a hazard to the health of others by carrying, 
communicable diseases: 

B^sed on these preljmina/y, findings, it 5s the position of the 
interstate Migrant Education Task Force that: . 

, The inigrant farmworkers and Aheir" families are entitled 
... to parity, health, economic opportunity and educational 
aeeess.'Gooq 1 Health is important to educational achieve- 
meht-and overall development of all children and must, 
therefore; be equally emphasized for the migrant child. 

The task force urges that the following recommenda- 
tions be considered for future action by HEW and other . 
departments having to do with the health and welfare of 
migrant workers and. families: < * . 

• The secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare appoint an oversight commit t&e on 
migrant healthy Thi^committee would report annual- 
ly on the status*df\tnigrant healthtotheU.S. House 
of Representatives]' Committee on Education and * 
V Labor*, and the Subcommittee on Health and Environ-' 
ment of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; 

. .<•. The secretary of. the Department of Health, Educa* 
. tion and Welfare establish a national task force on 
migrant health, independent of or in conjunction 
With, the National Migrant Health Council^ of Vie 
Bureau "of Community Health Services,' to develop 
recommendations for tHe secretary of the Depart- " 
ment op Health, Education and Welfare.: 

• Congress speis^ically list the children of migrant 



workers in any new federal health legislation pertain- 
ing to children, * 

The Bureau of Community Health Services evaluate 
the migrant- health clinics periodically and -prepare 
recommendations for modifications in services, fund- 
ing procedures and program administration. . 



. ' • The MSRTS health record be modified>to match that J 
used bv other health service programs, such as Title * '* > 

"X . . xix. . ; ■ " • ■ ' 



* The MSRTS health records of migrant children who 
~> re-side in non-Title I project areas be made available #o 

private ' physicians and migrant health clinics to* 
promote continuity of services. _ . r 

. . # '* '. . 

• The emphasis on prevention in migrarlt health be 
reinforced. k / * / 

r 

In addition, the task force passed the following motion 
concerning health* care legislation: 

Due to our concern for the children of migrant 
workers, the ECS Intemtate Migrant Education Task 
Force goes on record in support of any future 
.legislation designed to enhance health care delivery 
for migrant farmworkers and fisher's, and is prepared 
to communicate support of this legislation to dur 
respective members of Congress in the. forthcoming 
months. ' . ' - 



Unresolved Issues and Recommendations 



1 * 



Throughout the two and one-half years of task force 
deliberations, the task force has looked' at the problems or 
issues surrounding early childhood education, planning and 
evaluation, the exchange of educational health information 
and secondary course credit, teacher training, parent involve- 
ment, interagency cooperatiori, program administration and 
interstate cooperation; As the task force worked through 
these issues, there were many problems for which recommen- 
dations were not developed. In this fourth -year of the 
project, the. task force decided to reconsider many of these 
recommendations and identify methods whereby problems in 
these areas could be resolved. These recommendations, in the 
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sections. 



ing 



Early Childhood - . - 

The' advantages ,of early childhood intervention, including, 
health, .nutrition and-cognitive stimulation, have been demon- 
strated • by a number of scholars through the studies, and 
projects conducted by ' the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families (AGYF), and similar state and private, 
effprts. However, migrant' parents often have problems in" 
.obtaining quality services. These problems were outlined in 
the Second Interim Report of the ECS Interstate Migrant 
Education Task Force. Basically, the major problem is that 
there are too few affordable public or private sources for day 
care. The result is that children are left unattended, or older 
children are' kept home to oversee preschool children, or 
children are taken to the fields* . ' 

Title I migrant education programs have been able to serve 
preschool children when it could be demonstrated that older 
children would be kept home fro;n school to babysit the 
preschool children, but the limitations on Title I mfgrant 
education programs have sometimes resulted in program^ not 
being able to serve all the preschoolers in a family. This can 
cause problems for parents and for prqgrams when parents 
ask why all their children cannot participate. 

The Title I programs served 62,333 preschool children in 
1978 '(Fuentes, 1979), and Head. Start migrant projerts 
served another 6,000 preschoolers in a representative sample 
of .12 states, including home-based as weir as user states 
(InterAmerica Research Associates, 1977). For the comingv 
year, the U.S. Office of Education (USOEj has designated . 
early childhood services as a priority; therefore, more 
children should be served. However, the; Title I projects 'only 
receive funds, for serving children from 5 to 17; hence, in 
effect?, the preschool services are conducted at the expense^ of 
older children.* * 



Title I migrant education programs are funded on a full-time 
equivalent (FTE) basis for a full calendar year, i.e., 365 days. The 
projects receive, either 40 percent of the average per-pupil expenditure 
for the state or 80 percept of the average perpupil expenditure, 
whichever is greater, for each full-time equivalent student they 
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Another "problem for programs-see ig to sere the preschool t 
children 9f migrant farmworkers a fishers tHe-'reluctance 
of those parents to Use child c -.e facilities, because, of 
cultural or family traditions, although (his reluctance hqs not ' 
been thoroughly studiecL One .example of such evidence is 
the fact -that, although many children are brought to the 
fields or left with* older siblings, when migrant workers ii> the 
northwestern United 'States .were asked to rank the problems 
they face, child care and education Were* bath ranked sixth in 
.terms of priority "concerns (InterAmerica Research Associ- 
ates, 1978). The same study- showed that only 35.2 percent 
of migrants , surveyed had sought child care services, while 
98.9 percent Of migrants surveyed ha^l sought health care. 

A problem faced by' migrant workers who are parents is the' 
lack 'of information, -about' the type, quality and cost of day 
care services available in places where they plan to go and 
work. Some places where migrants go work during the 
planting and harvesting seasons may have a variety, of- *day 
care or early childhood services that differ :n *seope, hou^s 
and cost. Migrant workers generally must seek information 
about* services after' they arrive in a locatfc-n^ which is 
difficult because . migrants 'work long hours in rural areas, 
away frgm most services. A number of information referral - 
project^ have bpen set up that migrants could use if they had 
ready access to the information. An example of such 
lbformation referral services is the Resource Application 
Projects (RAP's) operated by c the Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families. The basic purpose of the RAP is 
the identification and cataloguing, of information relating to 
early childhood services. The information is made available 
on a referral basis, upon re quest. 

Previous task force recommendations have focused on* ways 
that agencies could work together to broaden services and 
improve j^e ability of Title I programs in ser^g preschool 
children. To deal with the funding problem, f.r e # arly 
childhood services and the lack of information about ervjces, 
the task force recommends that: fi V 

Congress enact legislation that will insure that the age of 
children served under Title I migrant creation o ' ESEA 
\>e extended from the present 5 to 17 age limits to ages 
0 to 21. Funds be allocated to states Jor all children of. 
migrant workers from ages 0 to 21 who are identified 
and enrolledan MSRTS. > 



The U.S.* Offic^ofEtiucatipn oiablish agitational 
information network to ihform r 7 -ant-parents about, 
early childhood services. 7%<(Nc mal Association df 
State Directors, of Migrant Ity 1 ition* 'consider the 
feasibility ofxa national toll fr#e n n$er (as ameari^of 
making, information immediately', available to migrant 
parents) as part of that service". ■ \ <."'.■ , 

Teacher Joining : 
/The recognition that tfi'ere is a n^ed /to provide special 

9 servicfes^Tto children of- migrant \torkers has evolved only 
within Jhe past few years. As a' iesult, there are too" few 
teachers and other education personnel who are sufficiently/ 
prepared to work with these,qhildren. There is Jit'tTe prospect 

• of . having enough trained personnel because few of the 
existing teacher training programs prepare teachers to teach 
the children of migrant farmworkers and fishers.- There are 
some training programs specifically for migrant teachers, such/ 
as the California Mini-Cdfp Trogram, but the programs are 
small in comparison to the need ancf are not widespread. 

Much of the fault for' the Jack df. trained educators lies with 
postsecondary education, which "ofte» has not addressed' 
special needs of the disadvantaged, unless they hav^heceived 
special funding to do so. Sufficient funds for such special 
programs often are; not availably but t pos'tsecondary educa- 
tion could solve part of the; problem by placing Qburse^ for 
teaching "special" populations in the mainstream of their 
curriculum. One reason wh*y this is not done is that many 
colleges of education have not been approached to explain 
the probtem and the needs of children of migrant farmwork- 
ers and fishers. ' , 
• I * 

Although training for prospective teachers l is important, 
training for persons who are teaching migrant children is also 
important. Presently, there are not enough training opportu- 
nities for either -the many teachers in receiving states where 
only a few migrant students are found in a classroom or the 
home base states where a~majority of the students may be 
migrants. Teaching migrant children requires a .knowledge of 
the subject matter, the knowle ^e of how to iif- the \ISRTS- 
and an understanding of migr jits' 'life-style _nd how that 
life-style affects school perforr ^nce. Comment from teach- 
ers when the task force vLsitt- the schools in Brownsville, , 
Texas, indicated that teach rs o need training to prr ieriy 
utilize the MSRTS. Acco-iin. to those teachers : the* 
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Brownsville area, they do not utilize records of a student's 
academic work because they either do not "get the actual 
IVfSRTS records or they cannot match the information with 
their school's particular curriculum. This is similal to the 
problems with the MSRTS health recorcfs,-— which* do not 
match the Title XIX screening guidelines and thus present' 
difficulties for widespread use by physicians. 

To help teachers understand wh\t work students have done 
in the basic skills of reading, math, oral language and early 
childhood, 'the st^te directors of migrant education «have 
developed a list of the basic skills in each subject area. The 
skills lists have been cross-referenced' with some of the most 
commonly ustd textbooks to help teachers understand 
exactly what the children ha^ been exposed' to in each of 
thA skill areas and to help the teachers translate that 
knowledge into 'the context of their own classroom. l^Iow 
flneti basic swills lists in math and reading have been developed 
for the Title L.migranf education program and are available. 
*for distribution, there should be no reason why teachers 
cannot be trained to use them* Having teaming tools 
available^ however, is not sufficient unless teachers\an utilize 
the tools, which requires trailing. The ; lack of training for 
teachers is caused by a number of factors, including lack of 
training funds, lack of .trainers and ^ the brief time" many 
teachers see migrant children. Three states (California, 
Florida and Texas) receive the bulk of the migrant funding 
and thus have more training funds for "their teachers, but 
many off the receiving states that must run expensive summer 
schools or after-school programs do not have sufficient funds 
available for massive teacher training programs. 

Upgrading training should not be overly difficult, however, 
because there are a number of experienced educatpts who 
have had success in teaching migrant children. These success- 
ful teachers could be an excellent resource for training other 
teachers. One of the challenges to program administrators is 
to match these available resources with training needs. 

Because education is compulsory in/*49 of the .states and 
because migrants are taxpayers whose children must attend 
school,* it could be argued that teacher training institutions 
should be obligated to prepare teachers to work with migrant 
students. Training programs, thus, should not require extra 
funding from Title I of ESEA, Wt should.be part of t£e 
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nojrM higher education function to meet the^ en tire c/mn)u- 
nity's needs; ' .* , * . J I . , 

Mjgrants represent a small; proportion of the entire school 
population^ approximately one percent,' .or 422,190 of 
46,409,000 sttiden^tHEW, 1977). Therefore, program* that 
offer teachers degrees in migrant education" are- not needed as 
mubh. as the rTeed for inclusion df migrant education ijito the 

"general teacher preparation curriculum. On the other hand, in 
-some school districts ^uth'as Pharr-§an^anN^i^Tio; Texas, a 

'. majority of tne children are^igrants • . \/ * 

In these^districts,;a teacher may have a class that is composed 
of ; almost all migrants. Such districts may require, specially 
> trained teachers .such as* those \&hx> receive training in the^ 
(, California MiriL-Corp ^Program. #Title I migrant educators 
could work with such programs to help place graduates and* 
to advise thejnstitutions bn'progra'hi needs.- / 

' * ' '■- ■ : ■ 

'Migrant parents Jiave reported to the task force fBrownsvflle, 
Texas, Ma^ch 25-27; 1977) and staff (Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, May 15, 1978) that the education pro^sm income- 
schools is aften irrelevant to, migrant children's lives. Thus, 
teacher. preparationW>grams that include migrant education 
would help meet pa/ent concerns, for teachers .who. '-under- 
stand our children'^nd^o can make education continuous 
and relev^m. Migrant teacher-education could also prepare 
teachers and others to 'be mobile and flexible, in the 
scheduling of schools, i.e.", to expect to work early or late and 
to be able to work with the entire family. 

The task force has made the following recommendations to 
deal with the lack of trained teachers fo^migrant children. It 
is recommended that state departments of education: 

> J 

Include training that specifically deals* with the ^ca- 
tion of the children of migrant workers as an integral '"■ \ 
part of the teacher certification requirements. ' 

Mandate inservice training for teachers currently serving 
the children of migrant workers. 

In summary, most^eachers who have migrant students in. " 
class do not have these students for the entire school year 
and do not have classes where migrants form the majority of 
the student i^pulatiqn. These teachers are often in schools 



'not in eri in the Title I migrant edueation'-prograrrf and do . 
not hi. -it- MSRTS records readily available. The task torce 
has pr *d that the only way to insure that teachers are-*^ 
adequa prepared to teach' the children of migrant 

'farmw,; -rs and fishers is ^o have migrant education 
iricludec in the general teaching "curriculum an^l in 'state 
teacher certification"" requirements. The consensus is that we, ' 

•as a nation, .can^ no longer tolerate the injustice of a small,-'" 
relatively powerless group of children being denied qualjty 
education because their parent's employment includes regular 
moves. . ' i 

Secondary Credit Exchange * • . \ " ' 

T^he^task force has been active in -making recommendations 
about /secondary^ credit exchange -for sometime, but^the 
interest ,has s)3e*cifically beei\ in establishinpB' vehicle. fpr 
improving the exchange of infotmation and secondary creait» 
Information gathered thus far has revealed a diversity 'of 
credit exchange efforts and the -continuing problem of \ , 
•nonparticipation ^MSJRTS. ■ ' $ 

There three basic reasons w hy some children of migrant r 
wor 1 ^ot identified, enrolled and serveel by Title I . 

migr :ion. First, some .schools do not participate in 

TitI secc: ... schools with migrant education programs do 
not ntify all migrant -stud en ts; and third, many older 
migr^n; stuciente wors: rather than attend school. When 
mignr.t students are not identified, recruited and enrolled/" 
Iwo nngs ma^ nap pen: first, no funds are provided states 
for unreported students, because Title I funding is on. a 
student FTE formula; and se:ond, students undoubtedly fail' 7 
tQ receive- -Vital services. The actual number of children w%TT — 
are uncounted has been the subject of .conjecture by the \ 
migrant educators (Hilburn. 1977); although, in fact, the 
actual size of ;he unde~ our* can only be estimated because 
no data are vailable i-T-wCsf^ the numbers of children of 
migrant workers. Mig/a t eoacators know that'many eligible 
children attend schoql.- that do not participate in the Title I 

-am. Man of these students probably 
i at .:ave :'.itle I- migrant education 
)rograms. Attendance i most r r : e I migrant project schools 
and non-Title \ -jrojec: schools n ults in in/omplete academ- • 
ic and health records on MSR^S.nhe incomplete records 
may result in saps or duplicatic; for a student's work and 
can seriously hamper the accumulation of credits toward high 
school graduation. * 
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Neajfr 90 percenjt. of "migrant students fail to finish high 
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<?fyAl.^In fact, dropouts start after the- fifth grade fp>xotech, 
97*>. "A recent analy'sfs of the dropout problem ^mongthe 
children of migrant farmworkers a rfd* fishes bW Fuentes 
-(1979) Retailed the heed for programs to reduce dropouts. 
Table 1 below * ^ws tne "constant/ 6 to 7 percent dropbut 
rate among tho- students who manage tp progress to .the 
.* ■ ninth grade/ As Fuenfces notes: " v f t %\ * 

There is a 20 pe-cent drob in ftotal migrant) enroUment belween 
^°i?% ejltermg 9th &* 6e and those entering the 12tkgrade 
(TaW 1 show.s that the 12th grade enrollment for migrant 
students is only ;3 percent of the 9th grade enrollment or a 57 
percent dropoui .ate in the high school years). . . For sonuTtime 
now many people have "gues^timated" that 10 percent or less of 
* v ^ "migrant students complete high school. The information in Table 
1 seems to verify the guasstimafe. ... If the percentage difference 
(6 or 7) i t^tween grades holds true, then We can project that 8 or 
< 9 percent of'the 12th ' grade . studenig will complete high \ 

schopT . . . (Ujip^lished Memorandum, January 1979). 

: - . " \ . ■ % : I 

\ Table 1 

/ 

> Total MSRTS Enrollment: 422,19 
Total 9 7 12 Enrollment: 84,397 

^ Percent 
MSRTS . 

* Enrollments Total Total 

9th grade 29.484 7 

, 10th grade ?3,696 6 

11thgra.de 18,324 4 

% 12th grade 12,893 3 

One major factor m the high dropout rate an- ng the children 
of migrant farmworkers and fishers is the ( ficulty migrant 
students have ki accumulating enough credits to finish 
school, .^or the last several years, it lea? three states - 
California, Texas and Washington - have jeen working on 
programs to exchange credits betwe i school districts within 
• California and between school distn :s in Texas and Washing- 
ton, as a way of dealing with drc outs and credit accrual 
problems/Some of me, problems th states and schools have 
in credit exchange -arc : 

- • Differences in course content oetween states and local 
school districts. 



Percent 


Percent 


9-12 


Decrease 


Total 


by Grade 


15 




28 * " 


' 7 


22 _ 




15 
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• Differences in* the courses required for graduation i 
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<* various states; fo> example", a studerft may have one-half ^ 

• year of Texas, history and one-half year of Washington 
history. . 9 i % 

• Difficulty obtaining credit for partial course \tfork at Jjhe 
* school where a migrant student wishes to graduate. 

Difficulty convincing receiving states to offer courses , 



ne^ed in the home base state. 



• Failure okschoqjs to offer flexible schedules to p^Eqit 
'students to wo*k and go to school.. Sorting inVthe 
^sprin^ every hancj'is needed^for the migrant's family to 
Achieve an adequate income, so older children frequent- 
• ly**wqrk during the d0. ffcTasses* are offered -on a 
-traditional ^eJ^ht to four" schedule, such children may 
become, at least, temporary dropouts. 

Given these "problems,, credit exchang wjllr^t be eveft. 
moderately successful until all: states pi_ nrcipating in credit 
exchange find,, effective ways' to work together. Having 
coordinated national effort is" not , ah -asy: .task, but it is.' 
possible. Without a coordinated national credit exchange 
system, a f aw districts in California, Florida and south Texas * 
may have to work with several hundred local education 
agencies (U^'s) on ah individual basis. The new regulations 
for migrant education (Subpart I)', Sect : on U6d.c -(h)) 
encourage the states to k work in credit exchange. The 
regulations indicate that state education agencies will provide 
"(h). Ah explanation of the steps the SEA v.- ill take to assure . 
the most continuity practicable in the education of the 
migratory children to b£ served, sucr as the exchange of 
course credits, both within and among states,, and the 
intrastate and interstate sharing of proa-am planning, evalua- 
tion, curriculum and staff training materials. This explanation* 
rrwist also include 3 description of the information ;nat the 
SEA will pass on to. other SEA's regard:"^ the rr oratory 
children, other than, through the Migran Studen: erord ' * 
Transfer System ... ■*'( HEW, 1978)'. . 

c 

To improve the exchange of credit among secondary schools, ... 
the task forte recommends that:_ > 



Credit exchange be a coordinated effort among all 
states, rather than each state developing' a separate 
system. 



' v . ... V. ,- ^ , . A 

The statf education agency be required Uo collect 
< MSRTS information from all districts that have migrant^ 
workers in their attendance areas. • 1 



Thus, the. task force has_ acted to improve the* prospects of 
the children of migrant workers- for graduating from high" 1/ 
school by recommending ar nationwide- effort; and, by 
recommending that* all schools,, whether they are Ttt^jP 
project schools or not, contribute to thejnformatfon base by 
having the SEA's collect data from nonprojecjt schoojs. 

Public lofofrhatinn ' > . 

There is a generally negative stereotype of migrant work*r& 
stimulate^ by the events of the* 1930s and the -"Grapes of"*' 
\ Wrath" iffikge wherein migrants were often vkrtved as "Okies" 
,. thrown off their land^by evil bankers. Ih. fact, hoWever- 
nodayJs-migrants are mainly people who rqfeide. permanently * 
in southern or southwestern states and, qut of choic«rtrabit - „ 
or, necessity, move witrv. harvests Aid? fishing seasons 4or • 
economic purposes. 

* .' V - '. ' . \ ' . - - • 

• Migrant are often .-misunderstood and subject to economic 
, and 'ethnic prejudice because they are generally poor, are 
.often members of minority groups (36 percent Hispanic, and 
. 7 percent black and other) and often speak a language other *' - 
than English (USDA, 1977). .Perhaps most importantly, 
however, is. the fact that migrants are strangers wfe^live in a • 
community only temporarily. , : - 

• ' . -.a •. " • . 

,\ The prejudices and misunderstandings abbut migrants could 
be at least partially alleviated if the statejmigrant education 
programs would collectively or individually gather informa- 
• tion on. the effect of migrant program dollars on locaL : 
l\economies. Gathering this, information should be an inter- 
agency -project ar could be done in -collaboration with > 
voluntary or nonprofit groups, as a means of involving? 
community grour/s and building goodwill .for migrant pro- 
grams. / - ■ 

Further compounding the-negative image of migrants are the' * 
many agencies that .are responsible -for serving migrant 
workers. A study by D). A. Lewis Associates found 51 such 
agencies in Florida (1975). These agencies were federal, state 
and local, public and private. Presently,Uhere are at least four 
other definitions of migrant, some of \yhich include s'easonal 
agricultural workers and none of which include fishers. Thus 



it Hiif^t be Relieved that a rilijgrant's ev*ery need .is met by 
public k agenc|es, 6ut data clearly sho\v that- this is rfpt the 
case. /' \ * 

This labyrinth of agencies* definitions, funding formulas and 
regulations ^relating' td services' for 'migrant farmworkers is 
astounlding "to professionals and absolutely unintelligible to 
lay people! Each of these agencies talks about coordination; 
yet, v^when pressed for consistent^ examples of, coordinated 
services, most agencies have to admit that'^hey only pay 
lipservice to coordination of services. There is no incentive 
for agencies to cooperate through prestige, njerit increases^or 
fundingSncreases, In fact, it is feared that coordination might 
cause loss of jobs ancflow^? funding^ 

The task force recommends that the following step^ be taken 
to helpjforrect this situation and torimprove the coordination 
of services. It is recommended th2t: * 

* • ■ \ 

-A public -"information program* be developed by the 
states to stress the positive bene fits.of migrant labor and 4 
: migrant programs to the community. 

There be a public information program to encourage 
human service agencies to work together in serving 
migrants. j y * .. 

The negative image of migrant workers and migrant services 
has long been a concern of the.task force; These recommen- 
dations would help alleviate these^reblems by providing 
accurate information about migrants and by encouraging 
agencies serving migrants to improve their cooperation. . 

Planning and Evaluation 

iOhe.Jaspect. of planning and evaluation. of 'migrant programs is 
the" monitoring of migrant student achievement. Because 
declining student achievement has been a source^ public 
concern, many states, and school districts are considering 
minimum competency teste. The tests, are generally designed 
to determine' whether a state's academic/ goals have been 
minimally achieved by a: student. For migrant education, 
such tests provide another tool to evaluate the programs and 
individuaTstudent performance. 

-&11 50 states are cahsidering, or have considered, minimum 
competency testing and 36 Jstates have adopted^minimum 
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competency teste for the general student population The 

- tests may .be for graduation, grade* advancement or'just for ' '. 
informat{o«rahd may 'be conducted by the districts or on L 

. statewide basis. §ev£al of the states (e.g., Florida) have 
adopted statewide minimum' competency teste, anoVothers , 

, Colorado) have instructed school districts to adofot' 

minimum achievement standards. Thus, minimum compeW 
cy testing is- defined differe/rtly in Wany ways.' . > Y* ' . ■ 

v Migrant children.are already behiifd feheir peer! in academic 
_ achKe^emfnt, ^according to a 197^\Ex'otech study,, and' have 4 
,exh.ib|ted problems with tha ^rid\ ^inimum competency 
"tests (Education .Daily, • 1977): Migrant educators should 
. consider h6w minimum competency teste might affect 
'.migrant students and! whether the migrant program should ~' 
prepare th£ children forbase.state* or recdVtn^sfate** tests • \ -J 
t Otherwise, migrant students are taking testsprepared for % ' 
. children who attend school 'in the area year-round and may 
be discouraged from continuing theSr educatipn. The pro#m 
• of what to do- when students fail also needs to be considfred 
i Most spates and school districts that have minimum compe- 
tency tests offer remedial courses for students who fail the 
test, but migrant students might,n 0 t be present for the course 
and, thus, have to take the test again without benefit of the 
revicfcv given all other students who failed the test 

' . ' J 

The new amendments to Title I ESEA' authorize the US 
commissioner to use up Jo five percent of*the' migrant 
education funds for discretionary projects. USOE could use 
some of the discretionary -funds to study the efforts of 
minimum competency testing on migf^t students and to 
prepare recommendations on ftow to deal' with problems ' 
caused for the students by minimum competency tdsting. If 
funds from the commissioner's five percent.authorityWe not ^ 
available, the state migrant education .programs coulj possi- 
bly share the costs q{ a stjddy. 

To deal with the problems that minimum competency testing 
might cause migrant children, the task force recommends 
that: - . -r~— ' 



"Base state is the permanent residence of an interstate farmworker or 
HSfiej*. j \ 

'♦Receiving state is the state to which a migrant farmworker or fisher 
mov^s to work for a portion ofthe year, during planting or harvesting 
seasori^for example. ' ~" v . .. e 

" ■ ■ V c o 
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The effect of state minimum competency tests on 
migrant students' educational progress be studied by>the 
National Association of State Directors of Migrant 
Education. * * * 



summary 



The preceding recommendations have sought to explore 1 two 
new topics — bilingual education and health services — and 
five , topics that have been addressed before — early child- 
hood, teacher training, secondary credit exchange, public 
information, and planning and. evaluation. The recommenda- 
tions are based on research findings presented to the task 
force and testimony from Experts, parents and students. The 
purpose of the recommendations is to help state departments 
of education, local school districts, state legislatures, the U.S. 
Congress and federal agencies , responsible for services to 
migrants improve the total range Q f services needed by 
migrant farmworkers and fishers, The intent is to look at the 
whole child,-hot merely the child i n relation to reading or 
arithmetic. The feeing of fch'e task force j s . that, unless the 
whole child is served, educators will n e v Vbe very successful 
in teaching them basic skills. 

To reemphasize the position of the . Interstate Migrant 
Education Task Force, the recommendations are as follows: 

Bilingual Education 

A child who is linguistically different and who, because 
of that difference, is unable toY^nction in traditional 
English language instructional p^ogfarh must have the 
opportunity^to. receive instruction in the language in 
which he/sli&can function educationally. An equally . 
critical component of bilingual education is the develop- 
ment of English language skills JA cfrHd must be able to 
function welHn English if he or she ;$ to be successful in 
an Eng{ish society or EngUsh-sT>e a fcing schools. This 
latter skill ^ may be accomplished through" teaching ; 
English as a second language. - 

Health Care,Services J 

The migrant farmworkers and their families are entitled 
to parity health, economic opportunity and educational 
access. Good health is important to educational achieve- 
ment and overall development^ all children and must, 
therefore^ be equally emphasized for. th e migrant child. 

The task force u&s that the following recommenda- 
tions be considered for future action by HEW and other 



departments having to do with -.the health and welfare of 
migrant workers and, families: 

The secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare appoint an oversight committee on 
migrant health. This committee w\uld report annual- 
ly on the Status of migrant health to the U.S. House 
of Representatives' Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the Subcommittee on Health and Environ- 
ment of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. - ' 

• The secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare establish a national task force on 
migrant health, independent of or in conjunction 
with the National Migrant Health Council of the 
Bureau of Community Health Services, to develop 
recommendations for the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

• Congress specifically list the children of migrant 
workers in any new federal healtri\}egislation pertain- 
ing to children. 

• The Bureau of Community Health Services evaluate 
the migrant health clinics periodically and prepare 

b recommendations for modifications in services, fund- 
ing procedures and program administration. 

• The MSRTS health record be modified to match that 
used by other health service ptograms, such as Title 
XIX. "\ * 

• The MSRTS Health records of migrant children who 
reside in non-Title I project areas be made available to 
private physicians and migrant health clinics to 
promote continuity of services. 

• The emphasis on prevention in migrant health be 
reinforced 

In addition, the task force passed the following motion » 
concerning health care legislation: • 

• Due to our concern for the children of migrant 
workers, the ECS Interstate Migrant Education Task 



Force goes on record in support of any future 
legislation designed to enhance health care delivery 
for migrant farmworkers and fishers, arid is prepared 
to communicate support of this legislation to our 
respective members of Congress in the forthcoming 
months. 

Early Childhood 

Congress enact legislation that will insure that the age of 
children served under Title I migrant education of ESEA 
be extended from the present 5 to 17 age limits to ages 
0 to t 21. Funds be allocated to states for all children of 
migrant workers fromjages 0 to 21 who are identified 
and enrolled on MSRTS. 

The U.S. Office of- Education establish a national 
information network to inform migrant parents about' 
early childhood services. The National Association of 
State Directors of Migrant Education consider the 
feasibility of a national toll free number (as a means of 
making information 'immediately available to migrant 
parents) as part of that service. 

Teacher Training 

Include training that specifically deals with the educa- 
tion of the children of migrant workers as an integral 
pqrt ofthe teacher certification requirements. 

Mandate inservice training for teachers currently serving 
the children of migrant workers. 

Secondary Credit Exchange ^ . 

Credit exchange be> a coordinated effort among all - 
states, rather than each Mate, developing a separate 
'system. £ - 

.J 

The state education agency be required to collect 
MSRTS information from all^districts that have migrant 
workers in their attendance areas. 

Public Information ; 4 

, A public information program, be developed by the 
states to t stress the positive benefits of migrant labor and 
.migrant programs to the community. 

There be a public information program to encourage ■ 
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human service agencies to work together in serving 
migrants. . 

Planning and Evaluation 

The effect of state minimum competency tests on 
migrant students 1 educational progress be studied by the 
National Association of State Directors of Migrant - 
Education. 

The future work of the task force will focus on presenting 
the recommendations made to date to various political/ 
educational decision makers and leaders. A final report of the 
task force will detail the work on having the recommenda- 
tions adopted by federal, state and local agencies, and 
legislative bodies. 
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